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ON THE DEATH OF MISS 


I saw her first when all were gay, and pleasure smiled 
around, 

The fairest of the festive hall,’mid mirth and musie’s sound; 

- When countless numbers joined the train, in homage to 
the worth 

Of her who was the sweetest flower that ever bloomed on 
on earth; 

And, as f gazed upon her face, so beautiful and fair, 

I never thought that death would stamp his chilly impress 
there. 


But ah! the scene too soon was changed, and for her cheer- 
ful smile, 

I mark’d the melancholy look which hope could not beguile, 

And‘ heard her silver tones, as soft as summer zephyr’s sigh, 

And gazed upon her pallid cheek, and on her languid eye; 

These were the emblems that foretold her spirit soon would 
be 

From ail the ties that bound to earth, alas! too early free. 


Yes, she is gone! and ne’er on earth her like again we'll 
see, 

So fair in form, so pure in mind, from art and guile so free; 

She seeined not as a habitant of this fast fleeting sphere, 

But as an angel, clay-concealed, awhile sojourning here, 

To be to all who looked upon her bright and placid face, 

A pattern of excelling worth, of loveliness and grace. 


This sad bereavement on her house hangs like a midnight 
gloom, 

And long, long years will fleet away ere we forget her doom; 

And there is one, a lovely one, whuse heart more deeply 
feels 

The anguish of a sister’s loss than her fair face reveals; 

But let her thoughts to Heaven ascend, where only is relief, 

A comfort for the mourner’s heart, a balm for every grief. 


ORIGINAL TALZS. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


THE LOCKET, 


OR 


A TALE OF THE PASSIONS. 


It was on acold and chilly day in the month of | 


November, that a small number of persons were 
collected in the church-yard of a beautiful vil- 
lage in the northern partof England. It was 
one of those solemn meetings of friends and re- 
latives, for the purpose of consigning some loved 
one to the grave, and then to take their long, 


their last farewell. During. the performance of 


this ceremony, so intsresting to every heart, and 
whilst the little groupe were standing in atten- 
tive reverence to catch the words of the minis- 
ter of God, as he spoke of the. deceased, and 
warned of the future, two horsemen were ob- 
served to wind their way down the hill that led 
past the burial-ground. The one, from his dress, 


{ 


was evidently a soldier of rank, but the other | 
bore no distinctive marks whereby to judge of 
his profession or manner of life. They appeared 
to be engaged in sprightly and amusing conver- | 
sation until nearly opposite the entrance of the- 
grave-yard, when their attention being attract- | 
ed by the funera!, they rode slowly round, and. 
dismounting at the gate, walked towards the, 
crowd. When theyapproached near enough to | 
hear, the speaker was just portraying the charac- | 
ter of the deceased. They found from his words’ 
that the earth was about to close forever over 

the mortal remains of a young female. ‘“ For 

oh,” he said, ‘“‘ she was lovely as innocence could 

make her, and as attractive as youth and beauty 

ever were.” He himself seemed to have been 

a friend, and spoke with al! the ardor of friend- 

ship when torn from the object of its affection. 

And apparently loving to dwell on the narrative 

of her life, as one that recorded the actions of 
an angel, he told in some part ofher history, that 

she had fallen a prey to grief at the loss of one 

dearer than life itself. Whilst he was relating 
her history and describing her sorrows, one of 
the strangers, whom we have already remarked 

as wearing a soldiers’ dress, was pressing eager- 

ly forward, unmindful of every thing but the 
words of the speaker, so that, by the time the 
narrative was finished, he had pushed himself to 
the very side of the grave, and stood among the 
mourners. When all was concluded, and the 
crowd beginning to disperse, the stranger beckon- 
ed to the clergyman and requested him to tell him 
whom they had just buried. With a tearful eye 
and a voice full of tenderness and grief, he pro- 
nounced the name of “ Ellen Shaw, the village 
beauty.” Scarcely had the words passed his 
lips, When a deadly paleness spread itself over 
the countenance of the stranger, and his whole 
frame shook as though he struggled between 
life and death. He clasped his hands and raised 
his eyes towards Heaven, and utteriag a wild 
and thrilling shriek, sunk for a moment almost 
powerless into the arms of his companion. It 
was evident that the inmost chord of his heart 
had been rudely stricken, and that he could 


scarcely support the agony. But who that has’ 


ever seen man involved in deep, in overwhelm- 
ing distress, has not been astonished at the un- 
expected firmness which he mostly displays, and 
has not been almost tempted to accuse him of an 
unfeeling heart. For such is the wise dispen- 
sation of Providence that excessive grief often 
brings its own remedy in the paralyzing effects 
which it produces on the soul. 

And so was it with the ageny of the stranger, 
for rousing himself, he exclaimed: “it is dread- 
ful, but it is past,” and in a manner that. might 
have been mistaken for that of indifference, he 
took the arm of his friend, and bowing respect- 
fully towards the aged clergyman, retired to the 


gers were known to reside in the village, and al- 
though the report of the occurrence at the grave 
had excited the ctriosity of all to behold them, 
and of some to become acquainted with them, 
yet they repelled all advances towards acquaint- 
ance, and assiduously shunned observation. They 
frequently wandered arm in atm in the church- 
yard, and lingered around the newly-made grave. 
In this manner some time passed, until, at last, 
they were both missed, but where they had gone 
no one knew. 

Day after day, week after week, and month 
after month passed away, and still nothing more 
was known of them, but time was silently and 
gradually doing its office in wearing out the re- 
collection, and lulling to rest the curiosity awak- 
ened by the events of which we have just spok- 
en. Even the aged minister was beginning to 
think less frequently of her over whose grave 
he had wept, and of him whom he had beheld at 
that sacred spot. One evening, when seated by 
the fire of his own manse, the door'was opened, and 
astranger dressed in the habiliments of grief 
was ushered in, and bowed witha _ smile of re- 
cognition towards him. Whilst the minister wag 
endeavoring to recollect a countenance which, 
although he had certainly seen before, yet he 
could not tell where, the stranger spoke: 

*¢ You may, perhaps, long before this have for- 
gotten the companion of the soldier who first 
met you in yonder burial-place. But it matters 
not, he is gone, and his friend only wishes to 
learn more fully the history of her in whom his 
whole soul dwelt, and by whose death every 


ed. I mean, as you may wel! guess, her at whose 
funeral you were a witness of the distraction of 
his soul.” 

At these words memory flashed across the 
mind of the clergyman, and the whole scene pre- 
sented itself vividly to his recollection. And. 
quickly was the hand which had oft-times before 
been extended in charily,-now given in token of 
kindness and welcome to one who Ifad been the 
cause of rekindling feelings which were begin- 
ning to expire. 

“T have often,” said the aged man, “thought 
of the scenes of that day, and, those circum- 
stances, if nothing else would, should render you 
now a welcome guest, and make me willing to 
satisfy your request by relating the history of 
one in whom I feel deeply interested, and with 
whom you appear to be in some way mysterious- 
ly connected. It is always pleasant, though me- 
lancholy, to think and speak of the dead who 
were beloved in life, and Ellen Shaw was one of 
those to me, for from her infancy I knew and 
loved her. She was born of parents who both 
were the playmates and companions of my youth, 
and the friends of my riper years; and for their 
sakes I loved her while they lived, and still more 


neighboring village. For some days these stran- 


| 


did I feel jike a parent to her when in after year, 


chord which bound him to this earth was sever- 
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‘the very blocm of beauty and innocence. 


Q | 


THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


** FAIR SCIENCE HER PORTALS OF LIGHT SHALL UNFOLD, AND GENIUS SOAR UPWARDS ON PINIONS OF GOLD.” 


VON. ] 


they had left her an orphan, and almost friend- 
less. For she was then their only surviving child, 


‘as her brother had been lost whilst yet in infan- 
¢y, at sea, and most probably drowned. 


She 
was interesting not to me alone, for she was be- 
foved by all her youthful companions, and espe- 
cially by one female friend, whose name I need 
not now mention, as she lies in the grave by her 
side. With her the greater part of her youth- 
ful days were spent. They were like shadows 
to each other; where one was there you might 
see the other too; and from this_ciscumstance, 
with their continued affection for each other, 
they were known in their birth-place by the 
name of ‘The Sisters.’ But early flowers and 
early friendships are sometimes equally lasting, 
and hearts that have seemed fondly entwined 
with each other have been parted, and dreadful 
ehasms left between, and others have still clung 
together until the touch of death has dissolved 
them. Of sucha kind, at least in appearance, 
was the friendship of ‘the sisters.’ Their hearts 
had been interwoven in the days of childhood, 
and in ‘each of their associations of that period 
the other had the place. They were joined and 
scarcely could they be said to exist apart. Thus 
their days passed on from childhood to youth, 
and from youth almost to the verge of woman- 
hood, and still the bonds which bound them to- 
gether were strengthening. Ellen was now in 
Her 
fine large hazel eye, and somewhat Grecian ex- 


pression of countenance, when joined to a deli- 
cately formed person, and graceful motion, con- 


stituted a cluster of charms not to be entirely 
resisted by the sternest heart, even-though her 
mind placed msuch a body had not been fike the 
richest jewel set in the pirest gold. Nor was 
her friend destitute of ner attractions; but as 


* yet netither had perhaps known or felt their pow- 


ers, bat were allin all on earth to each other. 
Yet they were females—and although woman 
can enjoy the pleasures of friendship in their 
highest and most refined forms, even then they 
are of too cold a cast to satisfy a heart formed 
in so fine a mould—formed peculiarly for softer 
end more endearing emotions, and it is only in 
jove that her whole soul can satiate itself in en- 
joyment, and passionately revel in the luxury of 
celight. It is never long until she finds some 
object on which her affections may be placed;— 
sometimes it is a worthles one, and then often 
does her heart cling to it, even in ruin, as its 
only hope, like the shipwrecked mariner to the 
lust fragment of the wreck. 

«The heart of Ellen was in this respect not 
unlike that of her sex, nor was it unsusceptible 
of Jove in its strongest degree; but it was yet 
free, and only devoted to friendship. She had 
indeed heard and read of love; and, in the day- 
dreams of youth, might sometimes, perhaps, have 
imagined she knew what it was; but it was all 
nnaginary, and no real flame had impressed its 
glowing image on her youthful heart. It might 
be, that the only reason for this was, that she 
knew none on wiiom she might place her regard; 
for as yet, too retired to attract admirers, sl:c 
had spent her life in the soctety of her friend 
alone. With her, she was often seen wandering 
through the green fields, or robbing the bank of 
some streamlet of its flowers. But when sixteen 
years had flown on light and fairy wings over her 
head, and like passing angels, each had left its 
blessing, either in some added external beauty 
or mental improvement, another companion was 
sometimes adinitted to share their amusements. 
It was Edward Cranstoun. He was young, like 
themselves, and with all the attractions, possess- 
ed much of the careless wildness of youth. He 


for this reason, scarcely knew what it was to be 
restrained even in his wildest schemes, of which 
he had many and was peculiarly fond. For, be- 
ing gifted by nature with genius, he was as ec- 
centric as a comet in his course, and as wild as 
the untamed co!t. Having completed his edu- 
cation, he had made choice of the army for his 
profession, and had obtained a lieutenancy in it. 
He was now on a visit to some of his friends, be- 
fore he quitted his native shores for a foreign 
service; and being always fond of the society of 
females, he had found an opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with Ellen. As he was naturally 
ofa graceful and manly appearance, so he delight- 
ed in trying his influence in flirtations, and al- 
ways had his favourite of the day. His love had 
as yct possessed no seriousness or ease, and had 
been but the mere amusement of a sunny day. 
Perhaps with a view of passing more agreeably 
some otherwise vacant hours, he had sought the 
society ofthe two friends; but each renewed visit, 
with some before unknown charm, only seemed 
to make him wish to return. This inclination 
led him to pay many a visit, to accompany them 
in many a walk, and to wind himself into all their 
amusements. And indeed, to judge from the 
increased lustre of their eyes at his approach, he 
was no unwelcome attendant. Weeks, perhaps 
months had passed since they had first seen each 
other, when Edward received orders to embark. 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA Ai.BUM. 


Mr. Eprror:—It appears, my opronent in an- 
swer to what I said in favour of the topic under 
consideration, has submitted to me an “ article 
for dissection.” Hence I conclude he imagines 
Iam a professor of anatomy, and that, conse- 
quently, what I advance in support of the tenets 
held by the science of phrenology, is elicited by 
professional zeal. But I can assure him, I am no 
votary to the anatomical knife; and therefore, I 
feel a diffidence in my ability to “ dissect” such 
a profound ‘article’ as he has submitted as a 
subject of operation. However, that I may not 
appear to hold his favour in aeontemptuous view, 
I will make an attempt:—to “dissect” a logical 
treatise, according to the best understanding I 
have of the art of dissection, is to separate and 
examiie its premises, and see if they are self-evi- 
dent or demonstrable truths, and if the conclu- 
sions deduced therefrom are consequent results. 
If the “article” submitted contains neither pre- 
mises nor results, it cannot, with propriety, be 
denominated an ‘article for’ logical ‘ dissection.’ 

My opponent thanks me for having called upon 
him, in an especial manner, to support the postu- 
lata, and vindicate the principles contained in the 
article, at which, he says, my strictures have 
been aimed; and then, subsequently, remarks: “I 
will prove that this suicidal advocate has admit- 
ted all ] meant toestablish; and I will show that 


led by the principles promulgated, and attempted 
to be established by these modern-brain-men.” 
This seems to forestal a philosophical discrssion; 
and presupposes that the writer has clad the 
creatures brought forth from his brain, to sub- 
serve this grand purpose, with ajl the appenda- 
ges necessary to render thema fit subject for 
dissection; or, that-he has, at least, given us a 
specimen of the speed of his Pegasus, after hav- 
ing pat him in such fine trim ‘tor a lengthened 
race’ with a former competitor. It appears, 
however, from an inspection of his ‘ article,’ that 
instead of transforming right logically his postu- 


lata into dogmas, and his assumed principles to 


had been left an orphan when very young, and | 


the good sense of a christian community is libel- |}: 


incontrovertible facts, he attempts ‘to prove [ 
have admitted all he meant to establish,” not by 
a philosophical argument, but by recanting from 
what I conceive to be manifestly implied in his 
‘“‘rhyming article.” Whether I have miscon- 
ceived or perverted, what I think every impartial 
observer must perceive the said article figura- 
tively conveys, or not; or whether I have given 
to it a fallacious colouring, or not; I am willing 
to refer to the decision of your enlightened read- 
ers. I will grant, he may have intended to con- 
vey no more than what is contained in his recan- 
tation; but in accepting this concession, he will 
effectually admit (if the public decide against him 
in the reference above) that he has disgraced 
the harp of the muses, in his “ rhyming article,” 
by compelling it to breathe deceptive lays, and 
chant fictitious numbers, where we are entitled 
to be regaled with the enlightening and soul-in- 
spiring melody of unsophisticated sentiment and 
heaven-born truth. And, I presume, I shall not 
be singular in thinking the ideas and perceptions 
of a disputant, who should enlist under the ban- 
ner of argumentative warfare, with no other 
shield but untenable postulata against plain mat- 
ters of fact, are very nearly related to the absurd. 
That my opponent is an antagonist somewhat of 
this description, is indisputably evident from the 
demonstrations he has furnished, in so gallantly 
supporting his “‘ postulata,” by renouncing them. 
I am apprehensive, unless he is more successful 
in making good the last part of his promise, viz. 
to ‘show that the good sense of the christian 
community is libelled,” &c. he will be entitled 
to much the same degree of applause for his es- 
say, 2s a person would require from an operator 
de facto, to whom he should present, as a proper 
subject for the display of his professional! skill, 
the relics of mortality from a cemetery, over 
which nature’s laws of dissolution had so far tri- 
umphei, as to supersede the necessity of the an- 
atomical knife in completing an entire dismem- 
berment. And it will bear about as faithful a 
semblance to a logical discussion, as those relics 
bear to a perfect human form. We wii! endea- 
vour to determine this point, however, by a fur- 


'| ther inspection of his “‘ article.” 


After sundry remarks upon the misapplication 
of wit, &c. he inserts, verbatim, some of my ob- 
servations, and concludes from the principles con- 
tained therein, I have proclaimed hostilities ag- 
ainst ‘*‘common sense.” But if my endeavours 
ultimately, are not more successful in evincing 
that ‘common sense” suffereth no vislence from 
them, than his have been in showing “that the 
good sense of a christian community is libelled” 
thereby, he will then have good cause to call in 
question * the profundity of my wisdom.” And 
until the sequel shall determine that ‘* common 
sense,”’ or the *‘ good sense of christian commu- 
nity” is vivlated, both his “charity in giving 
credit for pure intentions,” and his scruples, will 
deserve quite as much credit, if, instead of being 
politely expressed, they are prudently retained 
within their benevolent source. 

My opponent adds, as the altitudo logice, “the 
doctrine that man is not a free agent, &c. is the 
most pernicious that could be adopted bya hu- 
man being;” and after enumerating its effects, 
which are quite as hypothetical as are the posi- 
tions against the doctrine itself, he quotes some 
of Milton’s poetical representations as a support 
to his grave assertion. I will acknowledge that 
the opinion of the poet is as powerful defence as 
can be adduced in favour of his declaration; but 
it is only an opinion, drawn from the same source 
from which opinions diametrically opposite are. 
also drawn, and conceived by mental perceptions 
equally prefoynd. Therefore, it cannot be ac- 
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ih PHILADELPHIA ALSUM. 


‘“MAY SIMPLE PIETY PERVADE THE WHOLE,~—REFINE THE GENIUS AND EXALT THE SOUL.” 


cepted as conclusive evidence against the doc- 
trines of phrenology; nor as a result drawn from 
positions adequate to the conclusions, that these 
doctrines defame “‘ the good sense of a christian 
community.” In short, it forms no part of a lo- 


gical argument; and hence, it requires not the | 


agency of the professional knife to show its futi- 
lity. Nor is there any thing of a more demons- 
trative weight discoverable in the inquiry, “* with 
what pleasure could the mother nourish her in- 
fant, if she believed?” &c. The pleasure deriv- 
ed by the mother in rearing her offspring, owes 


not its origin to ambitious anticipations with re- } 


ard to her child, but it is derived from affections | 
implanted by nature within the maternal bosom, | 
for the most sublime and useful purposes. Af- 
fections known to the breast of every mother, 
and cherished as an ample recompense for the 
care and solicitude actuated by the love of par- | 
ents for their children. Affections sufficiently | 
powerful to induce a mother to cherish and pro- | 
tect her nursling, though she were inorally con- 


scious, that “it might one day act the part of a/ 
Robespierre.” And unless she was perfectly | 


unnatural, these affections would predominate in | 


her parental feelings, though she knew that, | 


‘‘neither maternal solicitude, nor virtuous in- 
struction,” could prevent the fruit of her love 
from being day, a Nero.” Nor from the 
inquiry, ‘‘ how, if this theory could possibly be 
correct, should we account tor the fact so hon- 
ourable to the sex, that amiable and judicious 
mothers invariably rear estimable children?” can 
there be any thing deduced, but a studied com- 
pliment to amiable» and judicious mothers. For 
this question also, owes its solution to natural 
principles, which exist in the laws of procreation. 
Oy, if there is any argument, whatever deduce- 
ible from the inquiry, it operates more in favour 
of the doctrines of phrenology, [ think, than in 
favour of the principle assumed in the poetic 
quotation. 
«¢ Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined,” 


for it is by deductions from the principles of this 
science, that a rational understanding of the ope- 
ration of those laws can be attained. 

Thus, Mr. Editor, it appears from an inspec- 
tion of this “ article,” that it falls somewhat short 
of what its sapient author, in his zeal to become 
an auxiliary to “the cause of truth,” has con- 
ceived it to be. And from its being found to 
contain nothing that bears a resemblance to an 
argumentative treatise; no promises; no conse- 


quent conclusions, &c. on which the anatomical | 


knife can find employ, it certainly cannot with 


propriety, be termed, an ‘‘article for dissection.” | 


But perhaps the author will say as he seems to | 


intimate, that what he has advanced in this ar- | 
ticle, is only the neighing of his Pegasus as man- 
ifestations of anticipated triumphs, and as pre- 
ludes to his ardour to take the field of argumen- 
tation, against a “theory” that requires only 
‘a dash” of some writers’ pens (of his own, for 
example) to overthrow it. If this be the case, 
it will bea source of much comfortable anticipa- 
tion to me, inasmuch as I am a little anxious to 
see something of importance from the potent pen 
of my sage polemick. Your readers too, | fear, 
wi!! not enjoy much of a scientific feast, unless 
something of a more interesting character shall 
grow out of this correspondence, than what 
has yet appeared either pro or con. And 
in this case, they may compare the doctrines and 
arguments of the Phrenologists, to “ the move- 
ments of a flock of turkeys in a barn yard;” and 
those who rail against them, to a flock of geese, 
that take umbrage and hiss at the turkeys, for 
having “pierced the air with sounds,” which 
they, in theirtgoose-like silliness, cannot com- 


prehend. Hence, I conclude it is necessary for 
the credit of the parties concerned, that the con- 
troversy be reduced to a logical form. To this 
end, I conceive it will be requisite for each to 
have a distinct view of the goal at which he pur- 
poses to arrive: or in other words, that the sup- 
porters of the * theory” bear in mind, it is their 
province to uphold by fair arguments, the prin- 
ciples embraced by the science, and, that writers 
capable of overturning the theory with a dash of 
the pen, recollect, that no downfall of their the- 
ory will be acknowledged by its friends, unless 
it be overthrown by a fair and philosophical dis- 
cussion; which will exclude all sarcastical di- 
gressions and demeaning analogies; that, until 
the controversy shall assume a more important 
aspect, will be accepted and returned on my part, 
merely as colloguial pleasantries. | 

I will grant that the doctrines of phrenology, 
so far as 1am capable of comprehending them, 
tend to paradoxical conclusions in their bearing 
upon christianity. Or to speak more plainly, the 
principles of the science, taken as positions, lead 
to conclusions of a different character from those 
to which some of our religious theories naturally 
tend. ‘That they are dissonant with some theo- 
logical precepts, and that they are arguments 
against free-agency, and compatible with the’ 
doctrines of special Providence or Theocracy.— 
I will, however, here remark, that unless my 
views of the tendencies of the principles are er- 
roneous, their paradoxes fall far beyond the point 
at which a superficial view of the subject would 
naturally place them. And I am confident a fair 
discussion will manifest, that these doctrines thus 
admitted, do not defame ‘the good sense of a 
christian community,” and are not materials ad- | 
equate to the erection of that “ folly’s Babel,” of 
which our prophet gave such an appalling view | 
inhis rhyming prognostic. Anatteinpt to prove | 


they are not, will be the object of what I may in| 
‘future urge upon this subject, if it be deemed of'| 
' sufficient importance to elicit your politeness, 
Mr. Editor, in making your interesting periodi- 
cal a medium of its farther discussion. Andany 
arguments, polemical of the reasonings I ma 

advance, will be thankfully accepted with all due 
respect, provided the writer adheres tenaciously 
to the points in controversy, in obedience to the 
first laws of argumentation. 

March 27, 1827. QUAESITUS. 


BEAUTY. 


* The wind passeth over it, and it is gone.” 


That building which raised upon a solid unal- | 
terable foundation, though but plain and simple, 
in its architecture is much superior to the taste- 
fully constructed temple—which in magnificence, 
attracts the admiration of many, but whose foun- 
dation is weak and shallow. Just so we ought to 
estimate the noble structure of the human trame 
—not by the outward form and pleasing figure, 
but by the principles of virtue, that govern and 
support the grand pile, and create it proof against 
the tempests of this life. Solidity forms the val- 
uable property of any specific thing, while orna- 
ments are but the flights of fancy. 

In order to sustain the multifarious movements 
of this life with ease and happiness, extremes 
should be studiously avoided. Indeed, the ex- 
tremes of any thing, whether in the natural or 
the moral state of the world, are far from being 
congenial either with happiness or virtue. ‘* Hap- 
piness, as well as virtue,” says Dr. Johnson, ‘“‘con- 
sists in mediocrity;” and the maxim of * Cleoby- 
lus, the Lindoin, mediocrity is best, has long 
‘been considered as an universal principle, extend- 


ed through the whole compass of life and human 


nature.” Even the extreme of fortune forces 
upon us Many vices and mischiefs, unknown to 
the middle station of life; while extreme health, 
one of Nature’s most valuable gifts, frequently 
renders us careless and unguarded, and guilty of 
many irregularities—which, at length, interrupt 
happiness and virtue. 

Beauty is, of course, an extreme gift of nature; 
and, if the great Lord Bacon can be relied on, he 
evidently shows the injurious effects of this ex- 
treme. ‘* Beautiful women,” says he, “are sel- 
dom of any great accomplisliments, because they, 
for the most part, study behaviour rather than 
virtue.” Bacon well knew the feelings of hu- 
man nature; and though many may imagine him 
to have spoken too hastily in this particular, I 
am induced (without going so far as his lordship) 


to conceive that his opinion is often too evident. — 


A woman when possessed of these entangling 
charms, is conscious of her attractive powers, 
and studies to render them, if possible, more 
conspicuous. The great Baroness de Stael was 
so regardless of accomplishments, that she would 
freely exchange half her knowledge for personal 
charms. If it were in the least necessary, innu- 
merable instances could be shown where extremes 
in beauty had all the effect which Bacon would 
wish to attribute to it. The ill-fated Jane Shore, 
and the crafty Cleopatra, are sufficient eviden- 
ces. 

‘* Beauty,” says Bacon, “is as summer fruits, 
which are easy to corrupt, and cannot last.”— 
This, like most of the nobleman’s precepts, con- 
veys much truth, It is easy to corrupt, because 
in its very nature it is frivolous and of no impor- 
tance, and cannot last, because, like all matter, 
it is perishable. Yet. notwithstanding, how many 
endeavour to cultivate and encourage it, to the 
neglect of their essential duties and obligations, 


who, like the poor peacock, when it spreads its. 


well plumed, richly variegated fan to the admir- 
ing crowd, assumes only that which attends igs 
norance. 

That which will, in any shape whatever, whe- 
ther directly, or indirectly, promote and noxrish 
virtue and happiness, 1s of itself good, and claims 
the love of all well disposed individuals. Beauty, 
so far from proving conducive to happiness or 
virtue, is the parent of misery—the constant at- 
tendant on folly—and the source from whence 
the forsaken huskand and the orphan child date 
the origin of all their miseries. In short, it en- 
tails unhappiness on the possessors and the ad- 
mirers. A cogentargument in support of this is 
derived from the knowledge, that females pos- 
sessing these charms always attract strong admi- 
ration and fancied love—that they become so fa- 
iniliarised to this praise that they are induced to 
persuade themselves that beauty is a pre-cminent 
quality, and needs only to be known, to receive 
protection and support. 

Beauty has received censure from ancient ag 
well as modern writers, and there seems to have 
been some occasion for it. Socrates in speaking 
of it, has described it as a short-lived tyranny— 
and ‘Theophrastus, asa silent fraud. he ancient 
ladies seem to have outdone all attempts on the 
part of our modern jadies to further personal 
charms. The Roman ladies used chalk and 
white lead, or paints, for we are told by Martial, 
that ** Fabula was afraid of the rain, on account 
of the chalk on her face: and Lobella of the sun, 
because of the ceruse with which her face wag 
painted; and that tbe famous Poppea, the first 
mistress, and afterwards wife of Nero, made use 
of an unction paint, which hardened upon the 
face, and entirely changed the original features.” 


_ To beg pardon of your female readers for say- .. 
ing thus much, and to speak the truth, much : 


— 
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‘IMPROVE THE TASTE AND RAISE THE NOBLER PART—TO MEND THE MORALS AND TO WARM THE HEART.” 


blame is attributable to man, for first placing a 
higher value upon it, and women demand no 
more. Men have been found weak enough to 
dedicate the whole of their actions to the charms 
of beauty—and what more can be had. 

As aclosing word, I would wish to inspire 
upon all minds, that beauty—though princes have 


_ resigned dignity and power to possess it—though 


the poct has laboured much inits praise—though 
the stubborn heart has been softened by its in- 
fluence—though all men from the diadem to the 
peasant, have become slaves (and glory in the 
slavery) to its power, at best, frequently loses 
its charms, and often proves as poison concealed 
within the fold of her brilliant garment. 


THE MONITRESS. 


‘Let knowledge fair by beauty be enshrin’e, 
And mental charms to outward grace be join’d, 
For what’s an angel form without an angel mind.” . 


Johnson very justly remarks, in one of the 
Ramblers, That so much hus been already writien 
by the wise and the good, that the writers of the 
some age car have no claim to originality. All 

can hope, is, to excite curiosity enough in the 
young and inquiring mind, to induce some to 
read, re-read, search, and re-search the excellent 
works, which the writers of the last century 
have produced. I know it is scargely possible 
for me to recommend a virtue that has not been 
recommended, or make one moral reflection 
that has not before been made. The subject of 
my last number has excited the pen of the moral- 
ist, time immemorial. Who has not recommend- 
ed modesty, in dress and manner, from the Apos- 
tolic to the present age? Who does not approve 
of such recommendations? Who does not ac- 
knowledge, that the honour of the female sex, 
and the moral rectitude of ail, depend greatly on 
Yet how few are any 
farther influenced by them, than to acknowledge 
they are just? How few take effectual measures 
to have their conduct comport with their acknow- 
ledged views of what is right? We may well in- 
quire into the reasons of such inconsistent con- 
duct. 

Reading improper books, I conceive to be one 
-ebvious reason. Girls, who read many high 
wrought Romances, light Poems, and self-writ- 
ten Biographies, where vice is smoothed over as 
amiable weakness, and virtue held up as unat- 
tginable, till age has chilled our feelings, and 
‘acute distress checked every flight of imagina- 
tion; girls, who read such books, I repeat, will 
have great appearance of skill, as to style and 
‘sentiment. will talk rapidly, will delight the su- 
perficial of both sexes, and being thus admired 
‘their vanity is increased, they eagerly repair 
again and again to the vitiated source, whence 
their every day knowledge is drawn, and, fecl- 
- ing satisfied’ with their improvements, the disci- 

pline of severer studics, if attempted, produces 
little effect. They are even taught to despise 
those who, by application to useful books, and 
silent attention to good conversation, are quictly 
advancing to a higher exercise of intellect.— 
Works of imagination may be read, but they 
should be works of a pure imagination. Young 
ladies should not read at all, what they may not 
_yead at any time, or in any company. Naturally 
prone to evil the human mind is far more apt to 
yetain bad than good impressions. There is less 
danger in a woman’s being destitute of imagina- 


‘tion and sentiment, than of her being hurried 


‘juto imprudence by the one, and into ridiculous 
extravagance by;the other. It ought, therefore, 
#9 be the business of instructors, to bring senti- 


ment to the subjection of Reason, and to curb 
imagination with the reigns of Judgment. To 
do this, what some call dry, tough reading, is 
necessary. It lifts the reader from sensation to 
intellect; it corrects or banishes frivolity; it pro- 
duces a habit of reflection; it fills the mind with 
wholesome food, leaving no room for the luxuries 
of folly. And, let me repeat, correct the heart, 
make the mind pure, and the dress and deport- 
ment will be such as ‘ Virtue’s self might choose.’ 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
HOURS OF LEISURE—No. 6. 

ON THE CHOICE OF A WIFE. ---Continued. 

It has generally been observed that more un- 
happy marriages take place in large and fashion- 
able cities, than elsewhere; and this can easily 
be accounted for, by viewing, a moment, the un- 
steady and trammelled state of society in such 
places. Fashion there reigns unrivalled, and gra- 
dually banishes from the soul every romantic 
and unsophisticated feeling; infusing, instead, the 
love of pleasure, and the desire of distinction.— 
But. without reference to this, perhaps we could 
readily find cause in the pregnant lectures of 
some parents on the advantages of wealthy and 
distinguished alliances. Deprived of the youth. 
ful feelings and passions themselves, avarice 
steps in and gradually increases its fetters on 
their minds, until they view every thing through 
the medium of it; hence, we can discover suffi- 
cient reason why wealth counterbalances every 
thing else in the future prospects of themselves, 
and their offspring, and why the passive minds 
of the latter should receive so great a bias in 
their education, as sometimes successfully to op- 
pose the most powerful feeling of our nature: 
It is unfortunate for the youth who is the subject 
of its machinations, for his life must be, more or 
less, embittered by domestic cares: instead of the 
fond and sympathising companion of his troubles, 
sorrows and mortifications, he finds a wife pre- 
pared to increase his load of misery, by reproach 
or indifference; and the latter is even more in- 
supportable, from such a being, than the former, 
if he so manages his ill-gotten gains, that pros- 
perity smiles upon his exertions, still the refiec- 
tion, that it came from another whom he cannot 
love, is enough to depress the joy arising from 
success. But generaily, the remembrance of his 
loving partner, will remind him of the fact from 
day to day, lest her authority should be slacken- 
ed by the increase of his wealth: his home, which 
should indeed be like no other place on earth, is 
only so because it wants the lower regions as a 
parallel: his temper becomes soured by his mis- 
eries, and he finally seeks reliefin foreign climes; 
there, exiled from his country and friends, he 
finishes an existence, miserable to himself, and 
unprofitable to his country. Indifference cannot 
continue long in the marriage state; it engenders 
either love or hatred, and seldom indeed the for- 
mer. Hence, where love does not exist, we gen- 
erally find the opposite passion, and that too, of 
the very highest grade. Under circumstanceg 
such as these, can genius be expected to exhibit 


its latent energies, and adyance either science | universal applause. 
or literature? Can talent find a field for the ex- |. | 


ercise of usefulness, when the more malignant 
passions engross the attention of the mind? or 
can industry and application experience that 
encouragement which is necessary to success, 
when the tongue, whose approbation should be 
most welcome, is either silent or opposed to ity 
efforts? 

Let us contrast, for a moment, with this, the ca- 
reer of him who has followed the path pointed out 
by nature, for the highest felicity man can ever at- 
tain to in this world: united to a being whom he 
has wedded only for her loveliness and worth 
and who fondly reciprocates that affection which 
alone can render marriage happy, his day is pass- 
ed in redoubled exertions to accumulate the 
means of subsistence, conscious that the smile 
of welcome will greet him at its close, and the 
couch of love pillow his head in its absence: he 
has every incentive to action, every inducement 
to perseverance, and every motive for the dis- 
play of his talents. The human imagination 
cannot picture to its view a more perfect reality 
of happiness, than is afforded by the delights o 
pure and youthful love: the enthusiast who feels 
himself the peculiar favourite of Heaven, and 
persuades himself that he is destined to the eter- 
nal realms of bliss, does not enjoy a more com. 
plete felicity than is created by this noble and 
exalted passion. It is indeed so nearly allied to 
religion, that the attributes of each cannot be 
distinguished by their effects, for both disclaim 
every baser passion of our nature, and hold up 
those above for their guide, that are noble, gen- 
erous, and dignified. The stoic may rail at its 
apparent effeminacy, the idiotic class of the com- 
munity, who are destitute of passions altogether 
may be contented with convenience alone in 
wedlock, and the avaricious may ridicule the idea 
of its existence; yet nature will assert her pre- 
rogative, and convince her creation who have 
souls capable of conviction, that it is the parent 
of happiness and peace, and the most efficient 
support of mercy, justice, and religion. 

W. X. Y. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIM’ ALBUM. 


MODESTY. 


Modesty is an essential moral qualification to 
every individual in society. But this virtue 
shines with a peculiar lustre in the female cha- 
racter. As thesun in the firmament, through 
the medium of its rays, imparts a genial warmth 
to our earth, and thereby accelerates the growth 
of vegetation, so this bright luminary of virtue 
diffuses its vivifying influence over the moral ho- 
rizon, and dispels the clouds of vice by its reful- 
gent beams. Genuine modesty, in contradis- 
tinction to false modesty, may be known by itg 
general unassuming character, and a manifest 
diffidence in attaching claim to undeserved me- 
rit. The perpetual cultitation of this invaluable 
moral principle, is essentially requisite both at 
home and abroad. At home it establishes a cha- 
racter for virtue, and abroad it deservedly excites 


FLAVIUS. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


‘STO IMITATE THE SWEET AND VARIEGATED FLOW’R,—WHOSE CRIMSON CHANGES WITH THE CHANGING HOUR.”’ 


WARIETY. 


THE DUELLISTS. 


Saint Foix was irritable, passionate, and un- 
yielding, and but for his literary acquirements 
would never have been known to fame. He was 
frequently engaged in quarrels that often ended 
in duels. One day about noon, being in a coffee 
house in Paris, one of the king’s guards came 
in and asked for a cup of coffee and a roll. That 
is but a poor dinner, said St. Foix, bluntly. The 
soldier madeno reply. ‘ That is but a poor din- 
ner.” The same dignified silence was observed 
bythe soldier. ‘‘ That is but a poor dinner,” re- 
peated St. Foix again. At length the soldier 
became angry. When the former remarked, 
‘“‘though you were to become still more angry, 
you will yet make but a poor dinner.” We must 
fight, exclaimed the latter. As muchas you 
please, replied the former, but you still will have 
but a poor dinner. They fight, and the jeerer 
is wounded. Had you killed me, said the form- 
er, still it would have been no less true that you 
would have made but a poor dinner. They re- 
new the fight, when they are separated and car- 
ried before the tribunal of the Marshals of 
France. St. Foix, having recounted ingenious- 
ly to Marshall Noailles the whole transaction, de- 
clared it was never his intention to insult Mon- 
sieur; that he believed him a brave soldier, but, 
said he, that. amounts to nothing, you will,agree 
with me, my lord, that a cup of coffee and a roll 
would make but a poor dinner. They both join- 
ed in a laugh, and parted good friends. 


One evening, at the Duchess Dumaine’s, the 
company were amusing themselves by finding out 
ingenious differences between one thing and an- 
other. ‘* What difference,” said the Duchess, 
‘sig there between me and a watch?” “Madame,” 
replied the Cardinal de Pohgnac, watch re- 
minds us of the hour—you make us forget it.” 


Just after Sheridan had taken a new house, he 
met Lord Guilford, to whom he said—** Well, all 
will now goon like clock work.” ‘* Ah!” said his 
lordship, ‘tick, tick.” 


There is a certain courtesy in conversation, 
due to ladies, which ought never to be forgotten. 
To embrace the feelings of a female with gross 
language, cannot be polite, and is scarcely just. 
And yet there are men of chivalry who wil raise 
a blush, in order to ridicule it. 


False Label.—A boy called several times in the 
course ofa day, at a public office on business, but 
found the officer always absent, although he saw 
a label on the door, ‘* In from ten to one.” The 
lad, after repeated disappointment, took out his 
pencil, and altered the labe] so that it read as 

follows; and more agreeable with truth: —‘ In from 
ten to one—and then ten to one if you find him.’ 


Italian Doctor.—While walking through the 


crowded market place of Lucca, I witnessed a 


scene which was entirely new to me. In asplen- 
did calash, with two mouse coloured horses, 
richly caparisoned with tassels and feathers, an 
itinerant quack was standing up like an auction- 
eer, crying his drugs for sale, and tendering his 
medical services to the crowd. He hada sten- 
torian voice, and his fingers were covered with 
half a dozen massive rings, which are worn by all 
classes of the Italians, from the nobleman down 
to his boot black. The doctor did not seem to 
lack patients. He extracted twenty teeth in as 
many minutes, and there was no want of bids for 
his medicines among the multitude. 


Carter’s Letters. 


from his birth. 
ulty, which, of all others, is most active in those | 


‘warmed by a generous indignation of vice, and | 
‘whose censures are conducted by candour and. 


The Turkish Crescent.—The origin of this de- 
vice is not generally known. It was the symbo! 
of the city of Byzantium, before the Turks adopt- 
ed it. When Philip of Macedon beseiged the 
city, he commenced undermining the walls, in a 
very dark night. Before his object could be ac- 
complished, the moon arose, and the city was 
saved. The grateful Byzantines erected a statue 
pe Diana, and adopted the crescent for their coat 
of arms. 


Memory.— Quintus Hortensius pronounced his 
pleadings just as he had meditated them, without 
writing one word, and forgot nothing that was 
said by his adversaries. What Seneca said of 
him is much more remarkable. Upon achallenge 
that was given Hortensius, he staid a whole day | 
at a public auction, and repeated in order what | 
had been sold, to whom, and at what price. His 
recital was compared with the clerk’s accounts, 
and his memory was found to have served him 
faithfuly in every particular! 
SONG. 

Oh haste on board!—my gallant boat, 

While skies are bright and sunbeams smile, 
Shall gaily o’er the waters float, 
«. And steer for Pleasure’s fairy isle. 
*Tis summer’s prime, each bud and flow’r 

Glows upon hill and dale and grove: 


Oh seize the bright auspicious hour, 
And haste on board, and sail with Love! 


Fair hope my silken sail has wrought, 


world calls pleasure; her glory is to live in the 
duties of a wife and mother: and she consecrates 
her days to the practice of social virtues. Oc- 
cupied in the government of her family, she reigns 
over her husband by complaisance; over, her 
children by mildness; over her domestics by good- 
ness. Her house is the residence of religious 
sentiments, of filial piety, of conjugal love, of ma- 
ternal tenderness, of order, peace, sweet sleep 
and good health. Economical and studious, she 
prevents want, and dissipates the evil passions: 
the indigent who present themselves are never 
repulsed; the licentious avoid her presence. She 
has a character of reserve and dignity, that makes 
her respected; of indulgence and sensibility, that 


makes her esteemed. She diffuses around her a 
mild warmth, a pure light, which vivify and illu- 
mine all that encircle her.” 

Happy the man who possesses such a wife, 


children who are nurtured by her care and model- 
led by her counsel; happy the domestics who 
wait her commands, and enjoy her benevolence; 
and happy the society which holds in its bosom a 
being worthy of a better world, 


Anecdote of Hume.—Lady Wallace and David 
Hume were partial to each other. ‘They once 
crossed the frith from Kinghorn to Leith togeth- 
er, when a violent storm rendered the passengers 


_ To waft us o’er the silv’ry tides; 
Young Enterprise the rudder brought, 
Which his advent’rous spirit guides. 
Upon the deck 1s reared a light, 
A richly canopied alcove, 
The winds are hush’d, the skies are bright, 
Oh haste on board, and sail with Love! 


Curious Inquiry.—How does a blind man 
dream? I mean a person with the opaque crystal 
He is defective in that very fac- 


night-passages, thence emphatically called vi- 
sions. He has had no acquaintance with exter- 
nal images, and has, therefore, none of those 
transparent pictures, that, like the slides of a ma- 
gic-lantern, pass before the mind’s eye, and are 
projected by the inward spiritual light upon the 
utter blank. His imagination must be like an 
imperfect kaleidescope, totally unfurnished with 
those party-coloured fragments, whereof the 


combinations. It is difficult to conceive such a 


by the consciousness of the remaining senses? Is 
he still pulled through the universal blank, by an | 
invisible power, as it were, at the nether end of | 
the string? regaled, sometimes, with celestial | 
voluntaries and unknown mysterious fragrances, | 
answering to our more romantic flights; at other | 
times, with homely voices and more mailer 


odours. 


Satirists.—A satirist of true genius, who is. 


truth, merits the applause of every friend to vir- | 
tue. He may be considered as a sort of supple- 
ment to the legislative authority of his country; 
as assisting the unavoidable defects of all legal 
institutions for the regulation of manners, and 
striking terror even when the divine prohibitions 
themselves are held in contempt. 


A Model.—The following female character is 
translated from the French. However highly 
coloured the portrait may appear, it is not with- 


| 


complete instrument makes such interminable | 


man’s dream. Is it a still benighted wandering, | 


a pitch-dark night progress, made known to him || time this month. 


earth. 


apprehensive of a salt water death; and her lady- 
| ship's terror induced her to seek consolation from 
‘her friend, who with infinite sang froid, assured. 
i her, “he thought there was great probability o 
their becoming food for fishes.” —** And pray, my 
dear friend,” said Lady Wallace, ** which do you 
think they will eat first?” ** Those who are glut- 
tons,” replied the historian, * will undoubtedly 
fall foul of me; but the epicures will attack your 
ladyship.” 


A wealthy doctor, who can help a poor man, 
and will not without a fee, has less sense of hu- 
manity than a poor ruffian, who kills a rich man 
to supply his necessities. It is something mons- 
trous, to consider a man of a liberal education 
tearing out the bowels of a poor family, by tak- 
ing for a visit what would keep them for a week. 


THE PLOWER-GARDEN. 


Carnation and Pink seeds may be sown an 

As it is from seed that all new 
varieties are obtained, you should sow some ey- 
ery year; and if you have but one good variety 
from each sowing, there can be no reason. to 
complain; as this may afterwards be abundantly 
propagated, by layers, or slips. The fine double 
kinds seldom ripen seed, but single ones do, very 
plentifully: from the seeds of the latter, especial- 
ly, when growing near the finest varieties, you 
may expect some good, and, perhaps, valuable 
flowers. For this purpose, prepare a small bed 
of good rich ground, sow the seeds on the sur- 
face, tolerably thick, each sort separate, and sift 
over them about a quarter of an inch of fine light 
Ifthe weather should prove dry, water 
the beds occasionally, the plants will soon rise, 


jafter which, it will be necessary to keep them 
| free from weeds, and refresh them now and then 


with a little water. 


Double Daisies.—Double daisies may now be 
propagated abundantly, by dividing and slipping 
the roots; but these should be planted in shady 
borders, or rather in shallow frames, where they 
can be protected from the too powerful influence 


out a living original. 
“It is her happiness to be ignorant of all the 


of the summer sun, which would absolutely de- 
istroy them, if left to its mercy. These frames 


makes her loved; of prudence and firmness, that. 


and can justly appreciate her worth; happy the. 
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‘© IF WITH THE CHAFF SOME GRAINS OF WHEAT YOU GAIN, OUR WELL MEANT LABOURS HAVE NOT BEEN IN VAIN.” 


will also be convenient for the laying of boards | 
and mats over them, for the winter protection of | 
the plants; without which, most of them would | 
perish. They may be either planted in small’ 
pots sunk in the earth, or in rows in the beds, ten | 
inches asunder, and plant from plant, six inches: 
distant in the row. Water them iminediately, 
and give them shade fora few days. 

Tuberoses.—To have this fragrant fower in 
‘tolerable early perfection, you may, about the. 
first of this month, plant a few roots -in pots of’ 
light rich mould, one in each, first stripping 
the offsets, for if these are left on, they will draw 
away aconsiderable part of the nour:shment, 
whereby the bloom will be greatly weakened.— | 


_ The upper part of the roots, when planied in pois, | 


should only be covered about a quarter of an inch. 
deep: immediately bury the pots to their rims in: 
a hot bed, and give but very little water, if any, | 
until the plants are up and growing freely, but 


. afterwards, they will require a good supply. As 


the weather gets warm, give them plenty of air, 
and also sufficient head-room, till the middle of 


May; then, place them where designed to flower; | 


first tying the advancing stems to small green. 
“Ry sticks, to prevent their being dashed about | 


y the winds. 


PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 11, 1827. 


Leisure Hours, No. 6, which appears in this number, | 
should have been inserted some weeks since. It was ac- | 
cidentally mislaid, and whilst we tender its author an apo- 
logy for our carelessness, we kindly thank hiin for his re- | 
spective favours. : | 

We cheerfully answer Belinda, that the articles to which | 
she alludes will be published. 

Phebe, Alonzo, Iris, H. N. P. Edmund, Lynda, S. and 
Bioline, will please accept our acknowledgments. 


F- Those subscribers, either in the city or at a dis- 
tance, who, through the negligence of the cariiers, or any 
other cause, may not receive their papers regularly, will 
please notify us immediately of any omission, that we may 
be enabled to supply them. It frequently happens that we 
are not informed of numbers failing to reach their cestina- 
tion, until some months after the circumstance occurs—— 
consequently the increasing demand for the work renders 
it impossible, in many instances, for us to complete files. 
This difficulty may readily be evaded by an early notifica- 
tion of the failure of any number, and our subscribers will | 
confer an obligation by so doing. | 


We have received the first number of “'The Morgan In- 
vestigator,’’ a small paper got up in the village of Batavia, | 
N. Y. in opposition to the Masonic Intelligencer,” a pub- | 
lication recently established in that village for the purpose | 


of advocating masonry. The number of the Iuvestigator | Desperado, with several other characters, some of which are 
before us, evinces some talent, but as we disclaim all inte- || often conspicuous, are now introduced. Somervilleisa young 


rest either pro or con in the exciteinent which is prevailing | 
over our sister state, we can only wish the editor that suc- 


cess which the cause merits. 


Spring--The spirit of beauty is now casting wreaths of ! 
flowers, buds and blossoms, over the earth, and whilst the | 
sweet songs of the morning birds blend with the fresh ze- | 
phyrs dancing together on their light pinions, the heart of 
man is gladdened as he stands beneath the clear pure sky, | 
and looks abroad on the beautiful bosom of nature. It is 
now the season when the youthful soul thrills with grati- | 


_ tude to the Almighty, pouring out its rich and unstained | 


emotions in prayer before the altars of the everlasting God. | 
Ji is now that hearts are kindled to hearts with a wild glow | 


Gi enthusiasm, and the vanities of the world are almost | 


| Scarely a day passes by without witnessing the rise of some 


forgotten whilst we gaze upon the teri thousand beauties | parations are immediately made for solemnizing the nup- 
of inanimate creation, which have burst, as by the wand | tials. A few hours before the decisive moment, however, 
of a magician, from their wintry trance. Lucretia and Grace 'Osborne have.a conversation, which 
| Bleseed and bountiful, oh God, art thou in thy renew. || eventuates in the former resolving to reject Somerville, 
| ings of Spring time, and merciful, even unto prodigality, 4 which she does decidedly, whilst the company are assem- 
with the children of men.” bled, and wait for the performance of the ceremony. Grace 
Osborne dies of a broken heart—another revolution takes 
place in the fortunes of Lucretia, and to give the story an 
air of ending happily, Henry Osborne, the brother of the un- 
fortunate Grace, falls in love with Lucretia, and they are 
married. 

There is a fervent tenderness of expression, and a rich 
ness of feeling in many of these pages which rivals the 
most beautiful passages of the Miss Porters; yetthere are ma- 
grown upon the public, and notwithstanding the immense |) ny grammaticai inaccuracies, and compl! :cated metaphors, 
number that have been started in various sections of the | as well as an air of affectation which sometimes pervades 
Union, they have almost invariably met with liberal pat- |! the contents of the volume. The description of the deatis 
ronage, and the appetite still remains unsated. This ‘of Wilson is adinirably portrayed, and the immutable in- 
looks well for our country, and whilst we hail with gratu- | fatuation of the miser for worldly goods, is kept up with a 
lation every species of literature, we believe that historical |! strange and intense interest till his last breath. There is a 


The Rebels; or Boston before the Revolution. By the au- 
thor of Hobomok. Boston, Cummings, Hilliard & Co- 


This may truly be denominated the age of literature. 


new publication for the dissemination of knowledge. With-. 
in the last few years the thirst for periodicals has rapidly 


| tale writing has been attended with many beneficial con- 
| sequences, as well to readers and writers, as to the devel- 


nobleness of soul blended with the well drawn character of 
Lucretia, which irresistibly fascinates the reader; and whilst 


| borne, the quakeress, whose character is purely and inim- || 


| opment of the general history of America, Among the || we admire the delicate winning and timid geutleness of 
many who have entered the lists of literary composition of || Grace, we are wrapt up in the lofty impulses which dictate 
late years, we are pleased to observe many highly gifted || the conduct of her friend. , 
females, who have added, in no slight degree, to the fame || To those among our readers who hare not read the Re- 
of American authorship. Among them we may safely || bels, we would particularly recommend it as a work welt 
rank the author of the work before us. This book has | calculated to interest the feelings and awaken the memory 
for some time been lying upon our desk, and we regret not | with recollections of importance connected with the early 
having before perused it. It is the production of a lady, | history of the Revolution. 

whose talents are of no inferior order. There is a vigor | 


and boldness in the style, a chast: ness in the language, and |¥ — tre.—Miss Warren performed the part of Virginra 
to Macready’s Virginius, on Saturday evening last, to a 
a diversity in the incidents, wh'ch ase valuable recommen- | brilliant and fashionable audience. ’ This young lady is 


dations to merit. The plot is excellently wrought up, but |) assuredly a great acquis:tion to the Philadelphia Compa- 


ny. On Monday evening Mr. Macready appeared for the 
loses much of its interest and perspicuity com a multiplicity | 12+ time in. this city, as King John, in Shakspeare’s Tra- 
of characters, some of which, however, are introduced ap- || gedy of that name, being for his benefit, which was credit- 


propriately, and drawn with an exact resemblance to na- ble to this gentleman’s talents and our citizens’ liberality, 


Mr. and Mrs. Wallack are engaged for a few nights at 
ture. The first three or four chapters are rather dull, but the Chestnut-street Theatre, an d will appear for the first 


as they con:ist pretty much in colloquies on the politics of |! time this evening. 
the times, they impart little injury to the story. The fol- || Mr. E. Forrest is playing at the Bowery Theatre, New 


‘ || York. 
lowing is a brief sketch of the plot: An English captain ‘The “Flying Dutchman,” a new melo-drama, was pro- 


of noble family unites himself with a beautiful orphan || duced on Monday evening last, at the Park Theatre, and 
girl, at Halifax: feeling anxious to secure the friendship of || well received. 


: ’ Mrs. Knight’s benefit at Boston was an overflow. 
his family for his lovely wife, he leaves her a few months! 4, Pelby took a benefit on Monday evening last, at 


after their marriage, intending to arrawge some business in || Boston, which was well attended. = 
the West Indies, and then proceed to his relatives at Liv- & vi “" rm the Boston Theatre, is about departing for 
erpool. On his passage he is shipwrecked and never more | nevand, tor the purpose of recruiting his dramatic corps. 


! é rea Mr. and Mrs. Knight gave a concert on Saturday even- 
heard of; and on the birth of an infant daughter his widow |) ing, at Boylston hall, Boston. Mr. Nichels, the Ventrilo- 


| writes to her husband's friends in England, who reproach | quist, is in that city, exhibiting his wonderful powers. 


| her as an impostor. Borne down with affliction the heart- || ¢ Mes . oper and Harblin are performing at the New 
rleaus heatre, Mrs. Hambiin is playing at Albany. 

| broken widow soon after expires, leaving her child to the | The Garcia family are at present in’ M exico, but have 
care of benevolent acquaintances. Lucretia (the orphan | aS yet been unable to come upon terms with the Opera 

e heroine of the story. In 

child) becomes th ry. the thisteonth The Miss Cillinghams gave a concert at Richmond, on 
year of her age she is taken under the protection of Miss |, Friday evening, which was brilliantly attended. 
Sandford, the maiden sister of Govenor Hutchinson. A 


Captain Somerville, an interesting Quakeress, a Miser, a 


| Literary.—--The North American Review for 
‘April, 1827, andthe Journal of Education have 


recently appeared. The latter we have just 
man of fine feelings, yet his virtuous principles are over- |' reccived, and shall notice it more particularly 
powered by ambition. He becomes attached to Grace Os- || on the first opportunity. 


The History of the Rise and Progress of the 
itably described. Grace fondly doatson him, but conceals |; U. States till the Revolution, by John Grahame, 


her passion. In the meantime circumstances are develop- || is announced in-the London papers. 

ed which take Lucretia to England, where she becomes the Mr. Samuel G. Goodrich, late of Hartford, is 
heiress to a rich uncle. Captain Somerville accompanies anit to put to press a new edition of Brown's 
her--immediately pays his addresses, and offers his haud, || @OVE'S: ; 

which is accepted by Lucretia, and the covenant is ratified of kept by himself, 
by heruncle. The latter dies, however, before the wedding im Shortly appear from the Fortsmouth (N. Il.) 


|| Prese. 
takes place, and on receiving letters from her friends this Messrs. Drake and Mansfield, of Cincinnati, 
side the Ocean, by which she is led to suspect the fidelity 


_—s have just given to the public a work, entitled 
of Somerville, Lucretia will not have the ceremony per- 


Cincinnati in 1826.” 
formed but in America, among the companiunsofheryouth. || Dr. Kitchiner, who has already explained the 


— 


i They accordingly return to this country, and splendid pre- gsciagoes of cookery, medicine, singing, &c. is 
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‘ro CULL WITH CAREFUL HAND EXOTIC FLOWERS, AND LEND THEIR FRAGRANCE TO OUR NATIVE BOWERS.’ 


about to publish a work on stage coaches, called 
* The Traveller's Oracle.” 

A new historical novel, attributed to Miss 
Spencer, is forthcoming in London, entitled— 
«* Dame Rebecca Berry,” or Court scenes in the 
reign of Charles 11.—Since the Waverley’s have 
come in vogue, historical novel writing is ad/ the 
fashion. 


SUMMARY: 


The city of Troy, N. Y. has at present, a pop- 
ulation of 10,000. It was incorporated in 1816. 


- The Sandy Hill Sun says, that about 60 rods 
of the new canal, south of Fort Edward village, 
gave way, iast week, and slid into the river. 


Lotteries. —The N. Y. Legislature have passed 
a law, forbidding any person to sell lottery tickets 
without a license, which costs $500, and a good 
bond for $5000 must also be given, the punish- 
ment for breach of which is very severe. 


Com. Laborde is reported off Key West, with 
two frigates, the Libertia and Iberia; the Casilda 
and Arethusa frigates were cruising to wind- 
ward. 

The U. S. ship, John Adams, was spoken 17th 
ult. off Cape Antonio. The Hornet, 16 days from: 
Norfolk, bound on a cruise, was spoken 12th inst. 
all well! 

Pendleton, S. C. March 21.—The Hon. John: 
C. Calhoun, Vice President of the United States, 


arrived at his seat, near this place, on Saturday | 


last. 

The Mohawk has risen so high that it flowed 
into the Canal in several places. Whether any 
damage was done to its banks is not known. 


The Assembly of New-York has passed a res- 
olution, proposing an extra session of the Legis- 
lature, for the purpose of proceeding with the re- 
vision of the laws of the state. | 


About three hundred and eighty causes were 
left untried at the adjournment of the New-York 
Circuit Court. 


M. Guerin, a celebrated Surgeon, and Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society of Medicine, died at 
Bordeaux on the 14th Feb. at the advanced age 
of 87. 

The Maine Palladium relates the particulars 
of a foul outrage perpetrated by a ruffian named 
John Smith, (a ship carpenter) on a child of ten 
years. The monster was caught and ought to 
be hung. 


As Mr. Thomas Lewis'and his apprentice, with 
three other persons-named, Couts, Manly, and 
Swords, were descending the river near Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, the boat in which they were, was 
capsized, and having been loaded with sand, it im- 


mediately sunk, and all hands, with the excep- 


tion of Mr. Swords, were drowned. 
The Fire Department of the city of New-York 


a few days since, presented two handsome silver 
itchers to Mr. Simpson, of the Park Theatre, | 
or his exertions to benefit their Fund. 


Mr. Galt, the distinguished Scottish novelist, | 
arrived in New-York, from Canada, on Saturday, 
the 31st ult. 


A “ Greek Fair,’ for the benefit of the Greeks, 
is to be held in Baltimore and Easton on Monday 
next. 

New-York Legislature—On motion of Mr. 
Viele—Resolved, that the clerk of the Senate 
cause the portrait of Christopher Columbus, pre- | 
sented to the Senate by Mrs. Maria Farmer, in 
1784, to be removed fromthe city of New-York, 
and put up in some suitable place in the Senate 


Chamber. 


Mr. Joseph Weeks was drowned near Vaug- | 


han’s bridge, in Portland. He was crossing the 
river in a boat, with a female; the latter was sav- 
ed by holding to a plank. 

Albany, March 29.—The river opposite this 
city has been considerably above its ordinary 
level during the last 24 hours. When our paper 
was put to press last evening, the pier was entire- 
ly covered, and the water nearly even with the 
windows of the warehouses. Argus. 


The Albany and Troy papers speak of the 


damage and confusion arising from the freshet 


in the Hudson at those cities. ‘The first stories 
of some of the warehouses at Troy are under 
water. 

The cotton gin of Col. Robert Jetton, of Mur- 
freesboro’, ‘Tennessee, was accidentally burnt on 
the 8th ult. about 80,000 lbs. of cotton were also 
burnt. 


The Legislature of Illinois has named one of 
the Counties in that State ** Jo Deviess,” in hon- 
our of Col. Joseph Hamilton Daviess, who fell at 
the battle of Tippecanoe. 


The Marguis of Lansdown gave notice in the 
House of Peers on the night of the 14th of Feb. 
after presenting Petitions from the Irish Catholic 
Bishops and other clergy and from the great body 
of Roman Catholics in Ireland, that on the 8th of 
March he intended to submit a proposition to the 
House, founded on the petitions, and moved that 
their Lordships be summoned for that day. In 
the other House there were numerous petitions 
and remonstrances, on this subject, presented. 


A proposition has been made and carried in 
both houses of Parliament, in consequence of a 
Royal Message, granting the Duke of Clarence 
an additional sum of £3000 per annum, and the 
Duchess of Clarence a further sum of £6000 per 
annum, during her life time.—Their total allow- 
ances will thus amount to $38,500 per annum.— 
In the Lords the grant passed without a division. 
The Commons, after.some opposition, divided— 
for the motion, 167; against it, 75. 


From a Second Edition of the Sun. 

It is with deep grief that we announce that the 
Ear! of Liverpool has been seized with a most 
alarming illness, which excites the utmost appre- 
hension for his life, and which, at all events, will, 
it is feared, render him incapable of ever resum- 
ing business. 

Latest from Portugal.—A letter written imme- 
diately before the departure of the steam-boat 
from Lisbon, dated the 7th March, states, ‘* An 
express had just now arrived from General Hubbs, 
at Oporto;—the rebels are defeated, they have 
lost their baggage and are flying in all directions. 
The reports are that it is the last effort, and that 
their numbers did not exceed fifteen hundred 
men. 


The English ministry have brought forward a 
plan of erecting mills to supply the navy with 
flour. Last year 6000 sacks were thrown back 
upon the contractors. 


Austrian Jealousy.—The Austrian Ambassa- | 


dor at Paris has refused to acknowledge the ti- 
tles granted by Bonaparte to his Marshals and 
other officers, which are borrowed from the ter- 
ritories of Austria. 


On Thursday, Col. Purden arrived at the Co- 
lonial Office, in Downing street, in a chaise and 
four, having landed on the coast of Cornwall, 
bringing despatches with an account of the death 
of the King of the Ashantees, in consequence 
of four wounds his majesty received in the cele- 
brated hattle in which Colonel Purden distin- 
guished himself as the commander of the British 


forces. 


It is stated under the date of Madrid, Feb. 8. 
that the army of observation was prevented from 
being reinforced by a company of artillery of the 
Royal Guard, for want of the moderate sum of 
50,000 francs with which to equip them—the trea- 
sury being empty. 

The Mexican Government was about to di:- 
patch a body of troops to quell the late disturb- 
ances in Texas. a 

A demand has been made on the Pope, by the 
Emperor’ of Austria, for a free passage of his 
troops through the papal dominions, in case of 
revolutionary movements in the kingdom of Na- 
ples. 


M. de Lima, the Portuguese envoy, was pre- | 


paring to quit Madrid, because he had not been 
able to obtain from the Spanish Cabinet, the re- 
cognition of the Constitutional government of 
Portugal. 


MARRIAGES. 


Chaining with holy charms their willing hands, 
Whose hearts are link’d in love’s eternal bands. 


On Friday evening, the 6th inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Chambers, Mr. J. N. Wemmer, a native of 
Denmark, to Miss Jane Welden, fomerly of Wii- 
mington, Del. 

At Lewisburg, Pa. on the 27th ult. by the Rev. 
Mr. Bowen, Mr. Daniel Gotshall, Editor of the 
West Branch Courier, to Miss Candace Crouse, 
of the Borough of Milton. 


On Sunday evening, the Ist inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Cosey, Mr. George Meyers, son of Peter 
Meyers, late of Bucks county, to Miss Elizabeth 
Shepherd, daughter of James Shepherd, both of 
the Northern Liberties. 


- On the Ist ult. in Carracas, by His Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul, Sir Robert Ker Porter, Wil- 
ham P. Lemmon, Esq. of Baltimore, to Susan, 
eldest daughter of the late Thomas Little, Mer- 
chant, of this city. 


DEATHS. 


In the midst of life we are in death. 


_ On Monday afternoon, after a short but severe 
illness, Mrs. Sarah Kingston, relict of the late 
Capt. Simon Kingston, aged 56 years. 


In Harrisburg, on Monday the 2d inst. Mr. 
George Moyer. 


On the 30th ult. after a lingering illness, Miss 
Catharine Ann Harper. 


On the 30th ult. after a lingering illness, Mrs. 
Maria, widow of the late Nicholas Dowers, long 
a respectable inhabitant of this city. 


On Wednesday morning, the 4th inst. Mrs. 
Mary M. Gravenstine, wife of John K. Graven- 
stine, and second daughter of the late John Dor- 
sey, Esq. 


BOOK, PAMPHLET, & JOB PRINTING OF EVERY DESCHIP. 
TION, NEATLY EXECUTED BY 


J.B. KENNEY & CO. 


ALBUM OFFICE, NO. 44, CHESTNUT-STREET. ~< 
WANTED, an Apprentice to the Printing business. Inquire at the 


Album office. 
GENERAL AGENCY. 


J.B. Kenney & Co. will receive subscriptions for either of the following 
publications, specimens of which may be seen at their office, viz: 


Mrs. A. S. Colvins Weekly Messenger, an interesting work, Washing- 
ton, quarto, 4 doilars. 

Americau Masonic Record & Saturday Magazine, devoted to the inter- 
— of Masonry and general literature, Albany, quarto, two dollar 

ty cents. 

Boston Spectator, a valuable and original literary work; wee 
quarto, two dollars and fifty cents. 

American Traveller and Stage Register, a useful) miscellaneous pa- 

fterary ef, an ably conducted polit miscellancouz Jonrnal 

imperial fullo, Prvyidence, R. 1. 2 dollars. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


VoL. 


““THE TUNEFUL NUMBERS SOOTHE THE SOUL,—AND ALL ITS MEANER FIRES CONTROUL.” 


.* 


6 Then let 
The prompting seraph and the virgin lyre 
Still sing 


FOR THE PHILADELPRIA ALBUM. 
THE MOMENTARY GLANCE. 


The following lines were written after hearing the rela 
tion of @ fact, in substance as follews:—A gentleman was 
deprived of the power of vision. He was informed that, 
if he would consent to a certain operation, he might again 


_ see, though, probably, it would be only for a few momeats. 


He immediately determined that the operation should be 
performed, that, once more, he might look upon the things 
of light. His wife and children, to him the dearest objects 
on earth—were brought into the room, and so situated as 
to become the first subjects of sight. The oculist exerted 
his skill, and the effect was as predicted. He was blessed | 
with one momentary glance,--he saw those he loved best 
—-and his soul shrunk back in darkness. 


He thobght of former days—and sigh’d;— 
Beauty was veil’d to him, 
And grandeur, glittering in its pride, 
And novelty, were dim; 
And mem’ry sung the evening when 
Night came--to leave him not again. 


He thought upon that sacred day 
When marriage vows were given, 
When wit and beauty made him gay, 
And earth appeared a heaven;— 
When pleasure flung her lovel, glow 
O’er all the storms that rage below. 


But one delight of nuptial life 
That husband could not know, 
For while his faithful, tender wife 
Gazed fondly on his brow, 
He could not meet her speaking eye 
With love’s bewitching sympathy. 
And though his children climbed his knee, 
And sung their songs of mirth; 
And love imagined them to be 
The fairest things of earth, 
He saw not the peculiar grace 
That kindled in each siuiling face. 


O! dark and dreadful was the doom 
That fate had o’er him thrown; 

’*Mid flowers—he look’d not on their bloom, 
*Mid friends—-he was alone. 

A star set in a starry sky, 

But hid from all its brilliancy. 


Hope sprung to life-—the hand of skill 
‘His misty eyes might clear; 
And to his view, in sunshine, still 
The loved of earth appear. 
*T was so—his soul look’d forth in light, 
Then backward shrunk in deeper night. 
He sawa soft, a piteous smile, 
Beam from his anxious wife;— 
He saw the sparkling eyes awhile, 
Of those fair buds of life; 


And sight was not—but memory made 
A sketch of all that could not fade. 


All earth’s magnificence—the glow 


Of nature and of art— ~ 


Wealth, beauty, fame,—-could not bestow 
Such rapture to his heart, 


As that one momentary view = 


Of those,—the lovely and the true. 


Thus, should some holy eye behold 
The glories now unknown, 
The palms—the crowns—the harps of gold-- 
The rainbow and the throne— 
And then deep darkness pall the show, 
Could he forget his vision? No! 


Communings high, in silent hours, 
Would fix his thoughtful soul; 

He’d muse on the celestial powers, 

_ And bid the moments roll 

More swiftly—’till the day should come, 

When he m ight soar from earthly home. 


Neither could he, the blind one, cease 
To think when dawning light, 
Gave all his tenderness release, 
And brought his all to sight; 
And hope unto his soul would say, 
Ye all shall meet in endless day.’’ 


Philada. April 5th, 1827. ALONZO. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
CUPID’S CREED. 


Said Love to his mother, one night, 
Reciin’d on a sofa of buds; 

“ Earth’s maidens no longer delight 
To kneel in the Paphian woods; 


“Our altars no longer reveal 

The chalice of balm and the dove; 
For dull hypocritical zeal 

Has ruined the shrine of the grove. 


“ But off with that generous tear, 
its object has flourished in vain; 
And the virgins of earth shall revere 

_ The shiine of the forest again. 


‘¢ The voice of the tabor is mute, 
The voice of the vestal is still; 
But calumet, lyret and lute 
The halls of Hetaira shall fill. 


“‘I’ll order my pinions to reach 
The regions of Terra below; 
Pll order.my genius to preach 
The golden wing’d boy of the bow.” 


He said: and on luminous oars, 
Embark’d o’er an ocean of space, 

For the gloomy and desolate shores 
Of Pyrrha’s degenerate race. 


The gentle Heresiarch came, - 
His dogma was crown’d with effect; 
Fanatics soon cherish’d his name, 
And joined in the cause of the sect. 


The clergy and church were perplext, 
And long reconnoitred and strove 
To find in the Bible a text 
To ruin the heresy— Love. 


The bells of exorcism were rung, 
The lights were extinguished in vain, 
And the virgins of Cythera sung 


To the mother of Cupid again. C. X.C. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
THE CONTRAST. 
1 saw her when that rosy cheek 
Twelve blooming springs had only felt; 
When every moment bliss would speak-- 
When by her mother’s side she kneg, 


4 


And listened to her warning tongue 
As though a seraph voice had sung. 


1 saw her when her girlish mien 
Was fading fast beyond the sight; 
Such as before the sun is seen, 

Is morning’s mistiness of light; 
Thus she burst forth like solar ray, 
And threw her childishness away. 


A blooming youth, whose carriage—air, 

Was careless as the wanton wind, 

Caught the maid’s glance—her heart! oh, there. 
His form a resting place did find; 

He felt it not—his heart was gay, 

And ’mid love's flowers scorn’d to stray. 


She close the tender secret kept— 

At least she thought so—but her eye 
Which oft in silent haunt had wept, 
Would all her secresy deny; 

But he whose heart she sigh’d to gain, 
Felt--dreamed not of the maiden’s pain, 


Hislook was gentle—yet no sigh 

Wouid e’er escape him--he would smile, 
But yet the spark le of his eys 

Was lighted not at Cupic's pile; 

And thinking he no chor d wou'd sever, 
Bade the poor maid adieu forever. 


She heard him say adieu—her cheek 
Blanch’d like the snow on mountain height;, 
And all within her heart was bleak, 

Was darkness, horror, endless blight; 
He was the tree, and she the vine, 
But round it could not, durst not, twine. 


No murmur gave she, and no tear 
Trickled adown that cheek so pale; 

The fountain was dried up—was sear— 
Her eye alone would tell the tale; 

That lost its brightness--a dark clou€ 
Came o’er its beauty like a shroud. 


Again i saw her— and a tear 

Fell from my burning feverish eye; 
For she was stretched upon the bier, 
Where every one at last must lie; 
Her heart bure noi the fatal stroke, 


The bitter pang—it bled, it broke. . CIREX. 


SCRAPS. 


Perfection.—The utmost perfection we are capable of 
in th's world, is to govern our lives and actions by the rule 
whici nature hath set us, and keeping the order of our 
creation. 

Great wit to madness sure is near allied, 
And thio partitions do their walls divide. 


Praise.——i'vaise is like ambergrise. A little whiff of it 
and by snatches is very agreeable; but when,a ian holds 


a whole lump of it to your nose, it isa nuisance and strikes 
you down. 


We take less pains to be happy than to appear so.. 


ENIGMAS. 
1. Itisa most dangerous gift, and once caused a ten 


year’s war, yet it is prized by many far above riches, and 
will often comand them 


2. [tis the greatest friend of man, never deceives him, 
and when united, never leaves him. 


3. It was before the creation; still exists in the depths of 
the sea, and on the earth; yet a child can destroy it in an 
instant. 


4. It was the fault of angels; it is the fault of man; but 
without it man’s heart were almost broken. . 


5, It isthe greatest flatterer in the world; yet man would 
not live without it. It never leaves him, not even in death. 


6. Before the world was it existed. ° Thousands of peo- 
ple think themselves happy when employed with it. No- 


thing can exist near it- Half the world boast of seeing it 
every hour, and it never was seen. 
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